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Pablo Picasso, 1934 

Photograph by Man Ray, gelatin-silver print, J. Paul Getty Museum, Los Angeles 






PABLO PICASSO (1881-1973) achieved genius in every 
medium in which he worked: painting, sculpture, drawing, print¬ 
making, and ceramics. From his early work at the turn of the 
nineteenth century to his final production seven decades later, his 
prodigious oeuvre defines what we call modern art. Printmaking 
held a central place for Picasso throughout his life, and he became 
one of the finest and most prolific printmakers of all time. 

Torn between his foundering marriage to his first wife, Olga 
Koklova, and his relationship with young lover Marie-Therese 
Walter, Picasso stopped painting early in 1935, devoting himself 
for nearly a year to making prints and writing poetry. The tenuous 
equilibrium that had existed between Picasso, his wife, and his 
lover broke down in June 1935, when Olga discovered that Marie- 
Therese was pregnant. Shortly before this revelation, during what 
he would later describe as “the worst time in my life,” Picasso 
produced NWnotauromochy. 

A large, ambitious etching, fAmotauromachy is filled with 
Picasso’s personal symbolism. Silhouetted against sea and sky, a 
bull-headed Minotaur (Picasso’s alter ego throughout the 1930s) 
advances with one arm outstretched toward a young girl (some¬ 
times identified as Marie-Therese), who, calm in the face of his 
approach, stands holding a lit candle in one hand and a bouquet of 
flowers in the other. The Minotaur, whose gesture and demeanor 
are traditionally interpreted as threatening, appears to shield him¬ 
self from the light cast by the candle. Between girl and beast, a 





terrified horse rears on its hind legs in panic; entrails ooze from a 
gash in its belly (presumably caused by the Minotaur). Collapsed 
across the horses back, a half-naked, unconscious female matador 
(possibly pregnant and unmistakably bearing the facial features of 
Marie-Therese) holds a sword poised between Minotaur and horse. 
On the far left, a bearded man (who may also represent Picasso) 
observes this scene from a ladder propped against a wall, while 
two young women with two doves watch impassively from a 
window in a plain stone building. 

“Minotauromachy” (which means, literally, “Minotaur battle”) 
is a word Picasso invented to unite two of his favored themes: the 
Minotaur (a creature of Greek mythology with the head of a bull 
and the body of a man) and the bullfight. The Minotaur, a frequently 
occurring figure in Picasso’s graphic art of the 1930s, embodied 
conflicting aspects of the artist’s personality and signified, above 
all, internal turmoil. In NWnotauromochy , through the use of highly 
personal themes and motifs, Picasso forged a multilayered, univer¬ 
sal allegory of good and evil, violence and innocence, suffering 
and salvation. Two years later, he would adopt much of the print’s 
imagery for his great mural painting Guernica —his outraged 
response to the Spanish civil war. 

This exhibition offers the rare opportunity to trace Picasso’s 
creative process through the evolution of a single enigmatic image, 
as Minotauromach/s multiple states progress from conception to 
consummation like the still frames of a silent film. 










MINOTAUROMACHY 

The States 


Picasso developed the final composition of Minotauromachy over 
several weeks, from March to May of 1935. This is the only com¬ 
plete set of all seven states, including the colored version of the 
seventh state. After completing the print, in preparation for an 
edition that would number up to fifty, Picasso had the copper plate 
“steel-faced” a process in which a thin electroplated coating of 
steel is applied to the surface of the plate to preserve the quality 
of printing through an entire edition. Steel-facing can diminish a 
print’s vibrancy; all of the impressions of this set, with the sole 
exception of the colored seventh state, are p re-steel-facing. Only 
numbers 1-6 and 31-32 are known to exist from the final edition; 
indeed, Picasso himself did not know how many impressions of 
the final edition were actually printed. 






STATE I 

Though only lightly etched, the overall composition is already laid 
out in its final configuration. Forms consist primarily of outline, 
with little shading or modeling. Only a few areas are darkly “bitten” 
(the action of the acid bath that burns through the exposed parts 
of the copper plate, creating the lines that will ultimately be 
inked): these include the Minotaur’s mane, his right hand and arm, 
his cape, the hair and flowers of the standing girl, the interior of 
the arched window, and some sections of ground and sky. At this 
stage, the standing girl has dark hair and wears no hat. The print’s 
central axis is defined by the edge of the background building, 
which lacks the receding wall that will appear in state IV. Picasso 
has etched under the ladder at left: “Paris — Samedi 23 mars 
XXXV” (Paris — Saturday 23 March [I9]35). 


Minotauromachy (state I), 1935 
Etching; additional work with scraper and burin 
1 9 '/a x 27'/» in. (49.5 x 69.3 cm) 

Private collection 


























Mi notauromachy (state II), 1935 
Etching; additional work with scraper and burin 
19 >/i x 27 'A in. (49.5 x 69.3 cm) 

Private collection 


Much of the print’s left half has been darkened with stronger shad¬ 
ing, especially on the building and the standing girl holding the 
candle. The Minotaur’s right arm has also been darkened, as have 
the horse’s head and body. More detail and fine horizontal lines 
have been added to the standing girl (whose face is now particu¬ 
larly dark with hatching), and the horse and the female matador 
are more fully defined and modeled, as are the two women at the 
window and the interior space behind them. The more finished 
head of the horse is closer now to the final version. The bearded 
man on the ladder and the body of the Minotaur remain lightly 
shaded contours. 
























S TAT E 111 


The print is blacker overall, as Picasso continues to work the 
plate—etching more lines, engraving directly with burin and 
scraper, and leaving the plate in its acid bath for longer periods to 
“bite” deeper grooves. The darker tonalities have begun to unify 
the composition. The standing girl now wears a hat. Her hair is 
still black, but her face has been lightened. The beard of the man 
on the ladder is more fully drawn, suppressing the open-mouthed 
expression of previous states, and his body is more fully modeled, 
as are the horse’s neck and front legs. The Minotaur’s head is 
much more detailed, and he is now planted more firmly on solid 
ground. The sky, clouds, and rain behind him are more defined. 
The female matador’s face is lighter. The wall against which the 
ladder rests is now clearly delineated with finely etched lines. 


Minotauromachy (state III), 1935 
Etching; additional work with scraper and burin 
19'Ax 27 Va in. (49.5 x 69.3 cm) 

Private collection 










STATE IV 

A shift occurs as the etching is now, on the whole, darker, denser, 
and more tonally unified. The entire plate has been deeply rebitten, 
and additional work done with scraper and burin. Formerly clear 
details have become difficult to read. The building’s receding wall, 
at center right, appears for the first time. The ground has been 
given a solid and uniform shape. The sky looks more menacing 
than in the previous state. Three dark lines (presumably the result 
of a printing accident) run across the legs of the standing girl and 
the lower section of the ladder. The horse, matador, and Minotaur 
are more fully modeled, and the inscription at lower left has been 
concealed with hatch marks. 


Minotauromachy (state IV), 1935 

Etching; additional work with scraper and burin 
19 'A x 27 % in. (49.5 x 69.3 cm) 

Private collection 









STATE V 


The print is even darker and denser than the previous state. The 
dark-light contrast, or chiaroscuro, that will ultimately character¬ 
ize the left and right halves of the image has not yet been fully 
articulated. The candle flame is more distinct, and the underside 
of the Minotaur’s right arm is illuminated by a stronger light. The 
dark bands across the standing girl’s legs have been reduced, and 
parts of the Minotaur’s head have been lightened. The shading 
around the two women in the window has been heightened; they 
are now submerged in darkness, their former clarity obscured. 


Minotauromachy (state V), 1935 
Etching; additional work with scraper and burin 
19 Vi x 27 'A in. (49.5 x 69.3 cm) 

Private collection 










Mi no tauromachy (state VI), 1935 
Etching; additional work with scraper and burin 
19 '/ 2 x 27 Va in. (49.5 x 69.3 cm) 

Private collection 


STATE VI 

The entire etching has been lightened, resulting in a grayer tonality 
overall. The standing girl’s hair, dress, and hat are now lighter and 
more legible. The halo around the candle is more pronounced. 

The Minotaur’s head and right arm have been softened, the articu¬ 
lation of the biceps removed, and the underside of the arm made 
significantly lighter. The two women and the doves in the window 
have been clarified; the extreme shading of the previous state has 
been reduced. The building’s receding wall has been lightened, 
especially below the Minotaur’s horn. Lines delineating the sky are 
more uniform, and the clouds and rain appear less menacing. The 
dark bands running across the standing girl’s legs are now almost 
entirely gone. 










STATE VI I 


The two women in the window have been substantially reworked, 
given greater contouring and detail and more solid expressions; 
they have also been lightened, and the check pattern of the left- 
hand woman’s dress has been extended to her left sleeve. The 
standing girl’s hair has been lightened again, and the reflection on 
her face has been strengthened. The bearded man on the ladder 
has been further clarified, and there is an increased modeling of 
the Minotaur’s head and extended arm. 


Mi notauromachy (state VII), 1935 
Etching; additional work with scraper and burin 
19 '/2 x 27'/»in. (49.5 x 69.3 cm) 

Private collection 






STATE VII (COLORED) 


This impression was colored “d la poupee” (literally, “with the 
doll,” a technique in which a doll-shaped bundle of fabric is used 
to dab colored inks into the etched lines of the plate, after which 
the plate’s surface is carefully wiped so as not to smudge the 
colors). Picasso printed only one other Minotauromachy in color 
(now in the Musee Picasso, Paris). Here, he used red (for the 
Minotaur’s cape, the female matador’s sash, and individual flowers 
in the bouquet), pinkish tan (for the bodies of the Minotaur, the 
bearded man on the ladder, the standing girl, and the two women 
spectators), reddish brown (the ground, and the Minotaur’s mane 
and extended arm), yellow (the candle flame, individual flowers, 
and the dress of the woman spectator on the left), and blue (the 
sky, the sea, and the dress of the standing girl). 


Minotauromachy (state VII, colored), 1935 

Etching; additional work with scraper and burin, and colored inks applied a la poupee 

19 Vi x 27 V* in. (49.5 x 69.3 cm) 

Private collection 
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Picasso Symposium 

Saturday, January 13, Leo S. BingTheater 

An all-day program featuring internationally known speakers who will 
consider why Picasso’s Minotauromachy deserves continuing attention. 
Go to lacma.org for a complete symposium program. Admission is free. 


Cover: Minotauromachy (state VI), 1935 
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